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Program Director 


Shannon McSheffrey 


My first year as Graduate Program Director has 
flown by, largely because | have been fortunate at 
the beginning of my term in various ways. | 
inherited a smoothly-running program from 
outgoing GPD Fred Bode, who has patiently 
answered my neophyte questions on a regular 
basis throughout this year. The department is 
also lucky to have Darleen Robertson as our 
Graduate Program Assistant; she keeps the cogs 
turning and maintains her good humour even in 
the face of uncooperative computer systems or a 
grumpy GPD. It has been a pleasure to work with 
the graduate committee, Andy lvaska, Steve High, 
alternate Gavin Taylor, student representative 
Stephanie Jowett, and Darleen. While my first 
year has been made easy, then, by the firm 
foundation of the past administration of the 
program, | have also been able to look to an 
auspicious future. | have become GPD at what 
seems to me a turning point in the department's 
history: the new faces among our faculty (with — 
three or even four more to join us in September 
2006), the innovative public history offerings, and 
the soon-to-be-operational oral history and new 
media labs have made the department — dare | 
say it — a more exciting place to be over this last 
year. 


All these changes, added to the experience and 
scholarship of our senior faculty, have made 
Concordia a top choice for many students 
seeking to undertake graduate work in History. 
Our graduate programs will be expanding next 


year, especially at the doctoral level. As of the 
time of writing, we will have at least sixteen new 
students entering the Master's program and six 
new students undertaking the Ph.D. The 
graduate admissions committee has been 
impressed by the high quality of our applicants. 
Among the new graduate students, the most 
popular subject of study is public history and oral 
history, although the many other areas of 
research interest in which the department 
specializes have attracted students as well. 


The new students will enter a department with a 
vibrant graduate student culture. I’ve been 
particularly impressed through the year with the 
students as a group, and with the Graduate 
History Students’ Association in particular. The 
students have had regular social and athletic 
activities: the Ultimate Frisbee team, led by the 
fearless Lindsay Pattison, has been a highlight 
for many students, and many a wit has been 
sharpened by trivia nights. And it has not all been 
fun and games: the highly successful History in 
the Making conference for 2006, held in March, 
was a triumph. Graduate students came from all 
over North America to give papers on this year’s 
theme, The Past on Display: Public History, 
Memory, and Memorialization. The 
professionalism of the conference’s 
organization, as well as the compelling 
presentations from our own students, served as 
excellent ambassadors for our programs. @ 


Winners of the Dagobert Broh Entrance Fellowships 


Each year the History Department awards an Entrance Fellowship to a deserving Ph.D. 
student, using funds donated to the department several years ago by our eldest 
graduate, Dr. Dagobert Broh. Last year there was no winner of the Entrance Fellowship, 
so for 2006-7 two have been awarded. We are pleased to announce that these 
fellowships will go to Marie-Eve Chagnon, who has recently completed her M.A. at UQAM 
and Steven MacPherson, who is coming to us from UNB. Marie-Eve will be working on 
20" century France and Germany with Norman Ingram and Steven will work with Ron 
Rudin and Steve High on Quebec nationalists and the Quebec Jewish Community. @& 
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The Dagobert Broh Graduate Research 


Stipend 


Evan May, a student in our Ph.D. program, was the winner of the 2005 Dagobert Broh Graduate 
Research Stipend. He used the money to do research in London, England for his thesis. Evan also 
taught a course for us in Fall 2005 on the history of medieval England. 


With the support of the Dagobert Broh Research 
Stipend, | was very fortunate to be able to spend 
three weeks in London in the summer of 2005, 
performing research for my Ph.D. thesis at both 
the National Archives and the Corporation of 
London Record Office. | was able to consult both 
original primary documents and microfilms that 
were unavailable to me in North America. Of 
course, conducting this research while 
surrounded by London’s rich cultural heritage 
made the experience all the more rewarding. 


This research is an invaluable part of the work on 
my Ph.D. thesis, tentatively titled “City of Order: 
Constructing conformity in late-medieval 
London.” In the thesis, | seek to explore the ways 
in which the leaders of medieval London sought 
to create order and conformity in the city, in the 
absence of a standing police force or large 
bureaucratic support systems. | argue that an 
important part of this effort was the creation and 
encouragement of communities within the city 
that were self-regulating, both through incentives 
for proper conduct and communal sanctions that 
acted against misbehavers. | also want to 
examine the limitations of this strategy, 
determining where resistance was encountered 
and who could not be persuaded to self-regulate. 


Attempts at regulation, and the failures of these 
attempts, are most frequently to be found in the 
records of London’s various courts, and it is 
these vital documents that | have been able to 
examine using funding from the Broh stipend. 
While some of the civic records of medieval 
London are available in North America in 
published editions, many are not, making 
archival research an absolute necessity. 


During my research trip, | was able to explore a 
variety of manuscript and microfilmed sources. 
These included the proceedings of the Court of 
Aldermen, one of the manifestations of London’s 
civic governing authority. The mayor and 
aldermen were the twenty-five men at the top of 
the city’s hierarchy of power, and at this 
assembly they prosecuted forgers and perjurers, 
arbitrated disputes between citizens, and 
passed regulations to control the city’s economy, 
especially price controls and attempts to prevent 
forestalling (buying up large amounts of a given 
product before it reached open market, and then 
reselling it at an elevated price). 


A large proportion of these economic regulations 
dealt with the sale of food products, especially 
poultry and beer. Although not among London's 
more glamorous or profitable trades — the long 
distance trade in luxury goods and cloth were the 
most prestigious occupations — the victualling 
trades were absolutely essential to keeping the 
medieval city running in a well-ordered fashion. 
While there is evidence that the residents of 
medieval towns kept some animals, such as 
pigs, geese, and chickens, and may have even 
grown small amounts of grains or vegetables, 
the basic fact is that the populations of medieval 
cities could not feed themselves, but relied upon 
a steady flow of imports of relatively cheap 
foodstuffs from the rural hinterlands. 


Poultry would have been a popular choice for 
urban dwellers, both since it was cheaper than 
red meat, but also because it came in smaller 
‘packages,’ avoiding problems with freshness 
and leftovers. Although modern society would 
not (usually) include beer in a list of essential 
food products, it was a staple of the medieval 
diet. Due to the uncertain purity of water, and the 
expense of other beverages, most people in the 
middle ages would begin drinking ale or beer as 
soon as they were old enough to be weaned off 
milk. Temperance advocates can perhaps be 
comforted by the knowledge that the products 
produced by medieval brewers would have had a 
significantly lower alcohol content than modern 
beers and ales. 


The connection between order in the city and the 
victualling trades is not necessarily obvious, but 
if the governing authority was unable to ensure a 
steady supply of affordable food and drink to the 
population, disorder could easily result. A similar 
concern lay behind the council’s attempts to 
regulate the price and supply of firewood, which 
also had to be shipped into the city in large 
quantities. 


While the Court of Aldermen did its part in 
handling the minutiae of civic governance, the 
petitions to Chancery | was able to examine at 
the National Archives allow a quite different 
perspective on the society of medieval London. 
These petitions are individual appeals to the 
King and his Council, seeking redress for 
particular grievances. Petitions came from all 
over England, and from relatively humble 
members of society, giving the historian a rare 


Broh Stipend cont'd. 


chance to escape the ‘top-down’ perspective of 
court rolls and council minutes. 


Some of the appeals from Londoners during the 
period of my study include allegations of unfair 
treatment by the mayor, aldermen, and civic 
courts; fraudulent wills; dishonest business 
deals; and defaults on loans. These cases are 
extremely useful in broadening my vision of 
medieval urban society; they show where the 
civic authorities’ attempts to create order failed or 
met resistance, and help outline the limits of 
their powers by providing examples of disputes 
or disorders that went unresolved by the formal 
and informal forces for order in the city. Chancery 
petitions also give us some insight into the 
concerns and objectives of people who were not 
among the oligarchy that controlled the city, 
allowing us to see where they may have had 
priorities and desires that were not fully in 
harmony with those of the authorities. 


Since the petitions are written in the first person, 
it is tempting to think of them as being in the 
petitioners’ ‘own words,’ to imagine them as a 
direct connection to the minds of ordinary 
medieval people. However, spending some time 
with the records quickly reveals that they are fairly 
formulaic in how they express their grievances, 
using a consistent framework to make the case 
and similar ‘buzz words’ to portray the petitioners 
as unjustly oppressed innocents and their 
opponents as unreasonable, malicious ne’er-do- 
wells. What this tells us is that even relatively 


humble members of society had some 
knowledge of how the legal system worked, or 
had access to professionals who knew how to 
spin the petition in a way that gave it the best 
chance at a successful hearing. 


While this does mean that | have to be cautious 
in my treatment of the Chancery petitions, they 
are still very useful. The grievances at the heart 
of the petitions represent genuine concerns, and 
if their language gives every sign of being 
carefully managed, that in itself can be useful. 
Even if the case has been tailored by a legal 
professional to fit expected models of ‘the 
oppressed’ and ‘the oppressor,’ we can learn 
from this what the standards of fair and unfair 
behaviour in the business world and legal arena 
were. The Chancery petitions can help us to see 
what actions people considered to be unfair and 
unethical, and therefore help us to build up an 
idea of the treatment they wanted and expected 
from business partners and the court system. 


The petitions to Chancery and the records of the 
Court of Aldermen are only two of the invaluable 
archival sources | have been able to work with as 
a result of my travel to London. These sources 
will be the heart of my thesis, and | am extremely 
grateful for the opportunity provided by the 
Concordia History Department and the Dagobert 
Broh Travel Stipend, not only to access the 
documents, but to quite literally walk in the 
footsteps of the men and women of medieval 
London who appear in them. gy 


Faculty Coming and Going 


In our last issue, we reported that Rachel Berger, a South Asian specialist, will be joining 
the department in the Fall. Now we are also happy to announce two more new hires. 

Dr. Wilson Jacob, a graduate of New York University, will be our new specialist in Middle 
Eastern history. We also welcome Dr. Vincent Carey, a well known scholar of Early 
Modern Irish history, who will be joining us after a career spent so far at various 
American universities, most recently SUNY Plattsburgh. We welcome all three new 
members of the department; the next issue of TimeLines will feature their profiles. 


We also say goodbye to Prof. Graeme Decarie, who is retiring after almost thirty-five 
years with the department, and almost as many as a public speaker and commentator in 
various Montreal media. We will have a tribute to Graeme in an issue in the near future 


as well. g& 
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The Irish Experience of Montreal 


Matthew Barlow is another of our Ph.D. students. He has taught a wide range of courses for the 
department, including the history of Quebec, the history of Montreal, and this summer's HIST 398I, The 


Irish Experience in Montreal. 


| am a Ph.D. candidate working under the 
direction of Ron Rudin, though | have benefited 
from the input of not only my other two committee 
members (Graham Carr and Rosemarie 
Schade), but from nigh-on every member of this 
department at some point or other. | am also a 
part-time lecturer in the department; most of what 
| have taught centres around Montréal, Québec, 
the Irish therein, and Public History. Indeed, | sat 
on the committee that established the 
department's Public History programme due to 
my professional experience in the field. For 
seven-and-a-half years, | worked for an historical 
research and analysis firm located in Ottawa and 
Winnipeg, engaged in the burgeoning field of 
aboriginal law and litigation. We focused on the 
historical and legal aspects of myriad First 
Nations’ claims against the federal government, 
various provincial governments and private 
corporations. In January of this year, | left the firm 
in order to focus my attention on my dissertation 
in the hopes of actually finishing before my 
committee retires. 


When | was asked to write this piece, | found 
myself reflecting on how it is that | ended up as a 
doctoral candidate in History. When | began this 
academic odyssey in undergrad in the early '90s, 
my interests lay elsewhere, originally as a 
football player and then, eventually, in a series of 
punk bands (this should not be surprising, of 
course, given that football and punk rock are so 
closely related). It was not until my final year of 
undergrad, at the University of British Columbia 
in Vancouver, where | had grown up, that | 
became serious about my studies, and History is 
the discipline | settled upon after trying several 


others on for size (Psychology, Sociology, 
Anthropology, Archaeology, English Literature, 
Russian Literature, French Literature and 
Canadian Studies, amongst others). But | found 
that History was the subject | kept returning to, 
and increasingly two topics came to dominate my 
interests: Montréal and the Irish in Canada. 


It was whilst living in ‘exile’ (1 am Montréal-born) 
in the rainforests of British Columbia (which have 
an allure of their own) that Montréal began to 
capture my imagination in a way akin to how New 
York City or London tend to enrapture people. 
The second part of this equation comes from my 
grandfather, Rod. One spring day in 1992, he 
and | met up in Montréal, planning to drive back 
to the grandparents’ place in Gananoque, ON. 
But before leaving town, he took me on a tour of 
the city, his city, where he grew up, his old 
haunts, and so on. Rare were the days that Rod 
became expansive about his history and his 
experiences. | think he thought that it bored us. | 
don’t know what caused him to take me on that 
tour, to tell me all these stories, but as we drove 
around N-D-G, Ville-Saint-Pierre, Verdun, and 
Saint-Henri, he instilled in me a sense of my 
family’s history, our Irishness, and the 
experience of the Irish in this city. Having been 
raised at the other end of the continent, removed 
from the history of my family, in a city with an 
ambivalent relationship to history to start with, 
Rod’s stories struck a chord with me. And so, it 
is in part to honour my grandfather's memory (he 
died on Christmas morning, 1998), and partly to 
explore the history and culture of this city, that | 
am writing a dissertation on the Irish experience 
in Montréal. ge 


History Skills Workshops: A Pilot Project 


Beginning in Fall 2006 the History Department is initiating an eighteen-month pilot 
project which we hope will both enhance the learning experience of first-year students 
with respect to critical reading and writing and provide improved mentoring for graduate 
student teaching assistants. All current conference groups will be eliminated, to be 
replaced by workshops tied to our two European survey courses. Students in all 
workshops will have identical assignments, structured sequentially to develop their 
skills in critical reading of both primary and secondary sources, in forming coherent 
arguments, and in writing clearly. A faculty coordinator (Prof. Norman Ingram) will meet 
with the teaching assistants weekly to discuss teaching methods, lesson plans, grading 
norms and to assess the project at the end of the semester. 


History in the Making XI (HIM) 


The 11" annual History in the Making graduate conference was held at Concordia University this past 
March. Organized by graduate students in our department, it brings students from far and wide to share 
and discuss their research. Suki Wellman, one of our M.A. students, tells us about this year’s 


conference below. 


On March 4, 2006, students and faculty from 
Concordia University’s History Department 
braved the windy trek up Guy Street to congregate 
at the Samuel Bronfman Building for the 11" 
annual History in the Making Conference. There 
they met with fellow professors and students 
from a number of other universities, and together 
partook in a day of presentations and 
discussions about public history. The event was 
a culmination of months of planning by the HIM 
Committee, and sighs of relief were breathed 
throughout the day as the event proved to be yet 
another success. Indeed, our nightmares of 
failing technical operations, truant presenters, 
explosions and onslaughts of bird flu were set to 
rest and the conference progressed with only 
minor scares. 


The theme of the event had been decided during 
the spring of last year, and coincided nicely with 
the expansion of the history department into the 
realm of public history. History may be known as 
a discipline that produces cries of derision or 
snores of boredom from the general population. 
However public history is fast becoming an 
important field of study as an investigation into 
the ways in which history is packaged and 
presented to the public. Fittingly, the opening 
keynote speaker was Concordia’s own Dr. Steven 
High, whose presentation on deindustrialization 
in the American Rust Belt sent The Past on 
Display: Public History, Memory and 
Memorialization off to an impressive start. The 
morning sun's beams were a slight nuisance in 
the impressive atrium of the Samuel Bronfman 
Building, but his presentation nevertheless 
resulted in a captivating and compelling survey 
into oral history and the voices it gives to those 
too often silenced, as well as an exploration into 
the process by which memory fashions sites that 
hold multiple meanings and subjective visions. 


The sun's rays faded throughout the day, but the 
presentations continued unabated until early 


evening. Graduate students from American, 
Canadian and British universities shared their 
research with colleagues, and all contributed to 
the stimulating questions and discussions that 
followed each session. The breadth of the 
presentations spoke to the endless scope of the 
field of public history: war monuments and 
memorialization, activist history, contested 
memory, historical re-enactments, genocide 
commemoration, and even political graffiti. The 
spirit of the event morphed organically into an 
awareness of the importance of getting history 
out of the confines of academia and into a space 
for public consumption and understanding. 
Where does the academic fit into the project of 
increasing history's accessibility, and is there 
even a place for the stuffy scholar in this 
process? How do we weave multiple stories into 
a discipline traditionally embedded within the 
grand narrative, and how will this practice fare 
with audiences? 


The closing keynote speaker confronted these 
questions in the final presentation of the day. Dr. 
Michael Frisch, oral historian and professor at 
SUNY Buffalo, engaged his audience through an 
analysis of the uses of history as a tool in the 
real world. In line with many of the questions that 
had arisen throughout the day, he discussed the 
applicability of academic history to the creation of 
awareness, and the ways in which history can be 
used as an agent for change. Indeed, as 
historians we may re-imagine the past, but we 
also often have an eye to both the present and 
future. 


The success of the conference rested on the 
quality of the presentations and the enthusiastic 
participation of all those present. The Past on 
Display: Public History, Memory and Memorial- 
ization also continued the tradition of displaying 
the hard work of Concordia’s graduate students 
of history and the continuing support of the faculty 
for new research and graduate work. gg 
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Return of the Native 


Robert Calderisi is a former student of the History Department and our first Rhodes Scholar. His 


recently published book, The Trouble with Africa: Why Foreign Aid Isn’t Working, is a combination of 
memoir and polemic about his years with the World Bank in Africa. It has received glowing reviews. 


Until very recently, Robert Calderisi’s CV still 
mentioned that he won the Knights of Columbus 
medal for Canadian history at Loyola College in 
1967, the Centennial Year. This was not through 
immodesty — after all, he had other honours to 
boast about, including being Concordia’s first 
Rhodes Scholar — but, rather, because he was 
still proud of his roots in the History Department. 


Robert went on to study economics at Oxford, 
Sussex and the London School of 
Economics, but always with an 
historical twist. He did his M.A. 
thesis at Sussex on “The Debate 
over Closer Union in East Africa, 
1929-32,” and at the LSE he 
researched the history of 
economic theory in France in the 
19th century. Then, he applied his 
training to contemporary events, 
first as an economist at the 
Department of Finance in Ottawa 
(1971-75) and then in 
international development at CIDA 
(1975-78) and the World Bank 
(1979-2002). In all those years, 
he read economics at work but 
history and biography at home. 
He lived in France and the UK, but 
also in Tanzania and Cote d'Ivoire, 
and spent 22 years in the U.S. Although he also 
worked in Indonesia, Papua New Guinea and the 
South Pacific, his major experience was of Africa. 
He took early retirement form the World Bank in 
July 2002 to look after his ageing parents in 
Montreal. When they died, he turned his attention 
to writing about his experience of international 
development. 


His book The Trouble with Africa: Why Foreign 
Aid Isn’t Working was published in the U.S. and 
Canada in March by St. Martin’s Press (Palgrave 
Macmillan). In July, Yale University Press (UK) 
will issue the international edition, and in August, 
Les Editions Fides (Montreal) will publish the 
French translation. The book has been 
described variously as “a blast of fresh air,” 
“boisterous and entertaining,” and “hard-hitting.” 
Former Montreal Mayor Pierre Bourque called it 
“a work of incredible intellectual honesty.” The 
Edmonton Journal thought it “unflinching.” The 


Globe and Mail said that “the author's love of the 
continent and of its people breaks through in 
every chapter.” 


One of the reasons for the book’s success is that 
it is written for the general reader and is half 
memoir, half polemic, arguing for better ways of 
helping Africa. Another reason, Robert insists, is 
that he had expert help. Early in 2004, he re- 
connected with the head of Loyola’s history 
department in the 1960s, Geoffrey 
Adams, who “gave me, by far, the 
most detailed and helpful 
suggestions | had on the 
manuscript.” In return, Robert 
commented on chapters of a book 
that his former professor was 
writing on modern French history. 
Geoff Adams, who is turning eighty 
in August, is having his Political 
Ecumenism: Free France, (1940- 
1945) published by McGill- 
Queen's University Press in the 
fall. 


Robert acknowledges another 
debt in the pages of the book itself. 
“My real introduction to Africa was 
at Loyola College in Montreal in the 
mid-1960s, where Donald Savage, 
an inspiring man with a booming voice and 
hearty laugh, taught African history. In his spare 
time, he built up an East African Studies section 
in the college library and ran a summer 
orientation program for Canadian volunteers 
assigned to Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda. | was 
fascinated by his intellectual and practical 
devotion to the continent.” The day the book was 
published, Robert travelled to Ottawa and put an 
inscribed copy of The Trouble with Africa in Don 
Savage's hands. After 35 years abroad, 

Calderisi had come full circle. 


One irony in the process is that, while the book is 
really an essay in international affairs and current 
events, it can be found under “African History” at 
Chapters-Indigo. Robert can be reached at 
calderossi@sympatico.ca. He would be happy to 
talk about Africa, or other aspects of international 
development, to any person or group at 
Concordia interested in either. m@ 


- Theses and Original Research Essays 


M.A. Theses 


Max Beer, What Else Could We Have Done?: 
The Montreal Jewish Community, the Canadian 
Jewish Congress, the Jewish Press and the 
Holocaust, Spring 2006. (Supervisor: Mary 
Vipond) 


In 1933 Hitler and the Nazi party came to power 
in Germany. At the same time, in Canada in 
general and in Montreal in particular, anti- 
Semitism was becoming more widespread. The 
Canadian Jewish Congress, as a result of the 
growing tension in Europe and the increase in 
anti-Semitism at home, was reborn in 1934 and 
became the voice of Canadian Jewry. 


During World War Il the Nazis embarked on a 
campaign that resulted in the systematic 
extermination of millions of Jews. This paper 
focuses on the Montreal Jewish community, its 
leadership, the Jewish press and their response 
to the fate of European Jewry. The study pays 
particular attention to the Canadian Jewish 
Congress which influenced the outlook of the 
community and its subsequent actions. As the 
war progressed loyalty to Canada and support 
for the war effort became the overriding issues 
for the community and the leadership, and 
concern for their European brethren faded into 
the background. 


Paul Braganza, The Montréal First Nine: A Study 
of Nineteenth Century Baseball in Montréal, Fall 
2005. (Supervisor: Graeme Decarie) 


Montréal was the premier force in Canada during 
the nineteenth century. This was matched by a 
significant interest in recreational activities that 
increasingly became organized towards the 
1860s — crowning Montréal as the leader of 
sports in Canada. 


During the first few decades of the nineteenth 
century, however, sports were played only by the 
most privileged Montrealers, mostly mercantile 
and financial élite and garrison officers. These 
sports stressed discipline and class distance. 
But political and economic changes, particularly 
a shift away from an economic dependence on 
the trading of raw materials, and increased 
industrialization, helped establish new kinds of 
elites, the industrialists and professional 
bourgeoisie. 


These men, some of whom had nationalist 
leanings, appropriated two First Nations 
activities, snowshoeing and lacrosse. Lacrosse 
became so popular that there was little room for 
other summer sports, including baseball. This, 
coupled with the frozen waterways created a 
work cycle which limited recreational activities in 
the summer, and meant that baseball had little 
chance of becoming popular in the city before the 
1850s. 


Eventually, however, ties between Montréal and 
American industrialists allowed for a cultural 
exchange which, among other things, brought a 
new brand of news reporting and baseball. 
Although Montrealers were not particularly skilled 
at baseball, bourgeois and working class men 
alike enjoyed the game from 1870s onward. 
Popularity increased so much that, by the early 
1880s, Montréal entered its first golden age of 
baseball. By the 1890s, Montréal could boast 
four kinds of baseball: industrial, amateur, semi- 
professional, and professional. 


Though it is common for historians of sport to 
see baseball as virtually non-existent in the 
Montréal of the latter 1800s, and to attribute its 
absence to anti-Americanism on the part of the 
élite, the evidence suggests this perception is far 
wide of the mark. 


Michel Jacques Gagné, The Harp, the Hammer 
and the Plough: The Northern Ireland Civil Rights 
Movement and the World Beyond 1963-1969, 
Spring 2006. (Supervisor: Ronald Rudin) 


The existing historical literature dealing with the 
period that immediately precedes the Northern 
Ireland ‘Troubles’ (1969-1998) does not fully 
appreciate the extent to which international 
events influenced the Northern Ireland civil rights 
movement. Traditional approaches (i.e.: 
Nationalist, Unionist and Marxist) focus almost 
exclusively on the domestic causes of the 
movement and little on the impact of foreign 
events. This thesis takes an international 
approach to Northern Ireland history to suggest 
that while the civil rights movement was 
composed in large parts of Catholics with a 
nationalist or republican slant, the civil rights 


_ movement was, in essence, a coalition of 


moderate and radical socialists spurred on by 
the international context of the late sixties. 
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Theses cont'd. M.A. Original 


Research Essays 


The speeches, pamphlets, and memoirs 
generated by former leaders of the Northern 


Ireland civil rights movement demonstrate how Ahpy Bokpé, Where are they? Depictions of 
deeply influenced this movement was by the Female Athletes on the Covers of Sports 


struggle for human rights and socialism taking : . : 
place simultaneously in the world beyond the illus tated Magazine vole iain canta 
(Supervisor: Mary Vipond) 


Irish shores. These sources also reveal 


profound ideological and methodological | ; 
cleavages that divided the movement's Tarah Carr, Palace of Politics. Buckingham 


leadership into three major ideological factions. Palace and the Whig Reform Agenda of the 
These factions are identified here as 1830s, Spring 2006. (Supervisor: Robert Tittler) gy 
constitutional nationalists, institutional Marxist 

republicans (or ‘red republicans’) and unaligned 

revolutionary socialists (or ‘New Leftists’). 

Because of this ideological diversity, the 

movement was unable to congeal into a united 

front and rapidly disintegrated into its component 

parts in the face of rising sectarian violence. 


Department Award Winners 


We are pleased to announce the 2005-06 Department Award winners: 


The William Henry Atherton Prize (best undergraduate essay in Canadian History) 
Sara Spike 


The David Fox Memorial Prize (best undergraduate honours essay in History) 
Anastasia Jones 


The O’Connor/O'Hearn Prize (academic excellence and contributions to university life) 
Rachel Levee 


Dagobert Broh Ph.D. Entrance Fellowship 
Marie-Eve Chagnon 
Steven MacPherson 


Dagobert Broh Graduate Research Stipend 
Matthew Barlow 


Doctoral Tuition Fee Remission 
Marie-Eve Chagnon 
Stanislaus Lawlor 
Steven MacPherson 


J.W. McConnell Memorial Graduate Fellowship 
Kristen O’Hare 


cs Concordia 


UNIVERSITY i SSHRC Doctoral Canada Graduate Scholarship 
: Erin Jessee (Ph.D. in Humanities) 


History Department _ SSHRC Doctoral Fellowship 
1455 deMaisonneuve W Simon Jolivet 
Montreal, QC H3G 1M8 Kristen O’Hare 

Tel: 514-848-2424, ex. 


2435 

Fax: 514-848-4538 
E-mail: 4 
history@alcor.concordia.ca 
http://artsandscience. 
concordia.ca/history/ 


TimeLines 


SSHRC Master’s Fellowship 
Rachel Levee 
Jacob Taylor 

Adrienne Weber 


CONGRATULATIONS TO ALL! 


